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he looks as soft as a house pet, 


but appearances are deceiving 


The 
Bobcat 


I" was FALL. It felt and smelled like it. The air 
currents bore the scent of dried grass, weathered 
oak leaves, and pine gum warmed by the afternoon 
sun. I hunkered behind the bole of a fallen oak and, 
for an interval, listened to the silence. But I wasn’t 
there solely to admire the beauties of the autumn 
woodlands. I was involved in a series of tests of 
various types of deer calls. Whether they would 
actually call in a whitetail, or simply lure bucks 
from a sportsman’s wallet was what I hoped to find 
out. 

A series of low bleats on the call. Nothing hap- 
pened. A few minutes later, another couple of bleats 
and a pause. Another bleat. I settled back to wait 


2 


out the prescribed period of silence between calls. 
Suddenly I was staring into the face of a bobcat 
from a distance of about 15 feet. There was something 
eerie in the event. The cat had quietly materialized 
as out of the air itself. No rustling of leaves, or 
whisking of palmetto or gallberry brush. Just sud- 
denly that staring, yellow-eyed presence. I fumbled 
with the camera, trying to get it into shooting posi- 
tion. The cat dissolved into nothing. One instant it 
was there, golden orbs probing this alien object, 
the next it was gone. 

Over the years I’ve had many encounters with 
the bobcat, but unless it was being harrassed by 
dogs, or held in the grip of a trap, the animal usu- 
ally came and went with no more sound than a 
shadow. This characteristic ability to drift silently 
about its hunting grounds is undoubtedly the rea- 
son for its great success as a hunter of the small 
animals—rabbits especially, but also squirrels, rats, 
mice, and the like, which make up the mainstay of 
its diet. 

Not that a cat won't take larger game if the op- 
portunity is there. Animals as large as a deer, for 
example, may fall victim to the bobcat. After look- 
ing at numerous kills over the years, more often 
than not it was apparent that special conditions 
made the victim an easy touch—a deer, for example, 
badly injured by a motor vehicle or a gunshot, 
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debilitated by disease, or crippled by having been 
run into a fence by dogs. 

Some years back, while doing some predatory 
animal control work in another state, I was called 
on to remove a bobcat that had been cutting a 
swath through the sheep population in a brushy 
lambing pasture. To add insult to injury, the cat 
ate little, if any, from its woolly victims. We ran the 
sheep out of the pasture for the night and set a 
couple of traps at the carcass of a fresh kill. A large 
and very perturbed cat was waiting at the set at 
daylight the next morning. The stomach of this 
animal bulged with the bulk of six white-footed 
mice and a wood rat, a pretty hefty load, even for 
an extra-large, 31-pound cat. The lambs apparently 
had been taken for the mere pleasure of the kill, 
much as a well-fed house cat will sometimes kill 
mice and other small creatures with no apparent 
intention of eating them. 

Weights of various species of wild animals is 
frequently a topic which receives considerable go- 
ing over around the campfire. I once bagged a bob- 
cat in the Dead Lakes country in west Florida. It 
was an especially fine specimen, full prime, with 
long, fluffy belly fur. I took the animal into town 
and displayed it to a number of local outdoorsmen, 
asking them to guess its weight. The guesses ran 


By MORRIE NAGGIAR 


Cat up a tree, left, is a thrilling sight 
to a hound dog man. Aside from its value 
as the object of the chase, the bobcat is 
an efficient rodent controller. a valued 
fur bearer, plus an interesting member of 
the native fauna. Many campfire yarns are 
spun about the bobcat. Despite its benign 
tabby cat appearance, it can be a mighty 
formidable adversary when it realizes its 
escape is blocked, An outstanding charac- 
teristic of the species is its ability to 
move silently about its foraging grounds, 
the key, no doubt, to its ability as hunter 
of rodents, rabbits, and the countless 
other small animals that make up its diet. 
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from 25 up to 40 pounds. It actually tipped the beam 
at 22 pounds. It was unusually fat and heavy for a 
Florida bobcat; most mature specimens run from 
14 to 16 pounds in these parts. 

Despite its benign, tabby cat appearance when 
undisturbed, the bobeat can be a formidable ad- 
versary in a close-in scrap. I have always been 
dubious about tales of men being jumped by bob- 
cats. I do have a somewhat painful recollection of 
an incident that took place way back when the 
world looked considerably younger and somewhat 
brighter. 

As a 12-year old would-be woodsman, I had come 
by a young redbone hound that was getting up 
toward training age. Rusty had turned in a pretty 
impressive performance on a couple of raccoons 
we'd managed to slip up on in the cornfield. I 
figured he was ready for bigger game. 

One Saturday when everyone else had gone into 
town, I arranged to have old Driver and Jeff bust 
out of their pen. Off we went down toward Canyon 
Creek. Rusty, the pup, gamboled along with us—fat, 
dumb, and happy. 

It wasn’t long before the two old dogs jumped a 
eat, and after a short race, put him up a shrubby 
maple. It was a small cat, a yearling, maybe. Any- 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
way, I tied Driver and Jeff up out of harms way 
and climbed up the tree with the intention of shak- 
ing the cat out so he and Rusty could have an 
eye-to-eye set-to. 

When I got up in the tree, close to the cat, I found 
I wasn’t going to be able to shake the limb hard 
enough to dislodge the critter. I cased the situation. 
The cat looked pretty harmless, big-eyed and kind 
of tabby cat soft. In a moment of youthful bravado, 
I reached out and grabbed the cat around the neck, 
intending to pull him off his perch. 

The following moments are a bit blurred. There 
was a yowl, a hiss, a shower of twigs and leaves, 
a couple of hundred needles stabbed and raked my 
arms. Like the man who got the tiger by the tail, 
I had some trouble letting go. Finally the cat broke 
loose and jumped down smack onto Rusty. It was 
over in an instant. The last I saw of the tabby, he 
was hightailing it for the breaks of the river, Rusty 
was yipping off toward the house, and the two old 
dogs were trying to pull up a pair of blackjack oaks 
in their eagerness to follow the cat. 

Rusty never did make a cat dog. 

Once on a Liberty County hunt, I ran into a cat 
that apparently had developed a taste for highly 
flavored food. Treed after an unusually short run, 
the cat had very recently devoured a whole skunk— 
except for what must have been a fair volume of 
skunk musk smeared around its outside, judging 
from that heady aroma that permeated the country- 
side. The animal was in fine physical condition. It 
obviously had been eating regularly and well. As 
with people, I guess, there is just no accounting for 
taste. 

Those who have had considerable contact with 
the bobcat generally concede that the cat’s sense 


of smell is relatively poor compared with foxes and 
dogs, for example, which habitually depend on 
scent in their foraging. Perhaps because they are 
sight hunters to a considerable degree, bobcats 
frequently forage during the day. One of the old 
fur harvester’s tricks that recognizes this fact in- 
volves hanging a bird wing, large feather, a squirrel 
tail, or a rabbit skin on a string close to a baited 
trap set. Moving in the slightest breeze, the flag 
will attract the cat’s attention. Natural feline curi- 
osity takes over and draws the cat close enough to 
catch the odor of the bait. 

Litters commonly consist of 2 or 3 young. The 
largest litter of the Florida bobcat I have knowledge 
of was 4. A friend once removed a very young bob- 
cat from a hollow log den in Citrus County. Hand- 
reared, this cat was extremely well adapted to its 
domestic life. It showed all the characteristics of 
the common house cat, at times demanding loving 
attention from the family members, at other times 
remaining aloof. It offered no more inclination to 
seratch than any ordinary house tabby; it was just 
better equipped to lend authority to its objections 
to careless handling. 

Aside from its value as a natural control of 
potentially troublesome rodents, the bobcat is the 
valued object of many a stirring hound chase. Its 
fur is of commercial value, especially in the vastly 
improved fur market of the past couple of seasons. 
Many a sportsman values a bobcat trophy. To a 
great many “non-consumer” outdoor enthusiasts, 
the sight of a bobcat slipping silently through a 
hardwood hammock or across a stretch of pine 
flatwoods is a highlight of a trip afield. 

The bobcat ranges every part of Florida. Here's 
hoping that situation will prevail from here on 


out. © 


The soft-padded foot of the bobcat is armed 
with a set of sharp, retractile claws which 
can inflict impressive damage on a careless 
foe, be it dog or man. Wildcats claw a tree 
or another scratching post like a house cat 
raking an overstuffed chair, leaving “sign” 
a knowing outdoorsman understands. Bobcat’s 
tracks do not show claw marks, a character- 
istic which separates them from fox tracks, 
when the footprints are not otherwise clear 
enough to make other differences apparent, 
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THE CHAIRMAN COMMENTS... 


By O. M. PHIPPS, Chairman 


HEN RADIO STATIONS OPERATED by the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission signed into 
service at 8:00 a.m. on Saturday, August 31, it sig- 
naled the start of a continuous, statewide, 24-hour- 
a-day, radio dispatcher-controlled communication 
system for Florida wildlife officers. The new system 
means that wildlife officers on night patrol in remote 
wilderness areas will no longer be on their own, 
but will have direct contact with a radio dispatcher, 
and may call for assistance in time of emergencies. 
The 24-hour-a-day radio dispatcher-controlled 
communication system marks a passing way of life 
for many veteran wildlife officers. There was a time 
when the officer might depart his home prior to 
dawn’s early light and be in the wilderness for two 
or three days on regular patrol or wilderness stake- 
out. For the majority of this period, he was out of 
communication, and no one really knew where he 
was or where he had been until his return. 

With the new dispatcher-controlled communica- 
tion system, each officer will be required to report 
his exact location every half-hour while on night 
patrol. This does not mean that a wildlife officer will 
be confined to his vehicle, but it does mean that when 
he leaves his unit, he will be required to advise the 
radio dispatcher his exact location and his esti- 
mated time of return. 

The new 24-hour communication system will have 
a side benefit in that it will put the wildlife law 
enforcement officer in direct contact with the Flor- 
ida Crime Information Center. The FCIC will be 
able to provide speedy information to the officer 
not only about game law violators but about other 
criminal activities that may be within the patrol 
area of the officer. Florida wildlife officers are fre- 
quently called upon to assist other enforcement 
agencies at times when criminal suspects “take to 
the woods.” 

The Commission will continue to operate on a 
separate radio frequency; however, this frequency 
will be tied into the statewide communication net- 
work through the dispatch stations. The dispatch 
communication system will operate 11 stations on 
the 24-hour-a-day schedule; however, each station 
dispatcher will be able to operate relay towers at 
other sites, thus providing statewide communica- 
tions. Stations serving as 24-hour dispatch centers 
are located at DeFuniak Springs, Panama City, 
Tallahassee, Lake City, Ocala, Orlando, Lakeland, 
Avon Park, Immokalee, West Palm Beach and 
Hollywood. 
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In addition to providing contact with field per- 
sonnel, the radio stations will serve as contact 
points for sportsmen and citizens who have been 
unable to pass information to wildlife officers after 
regular office hours. This one service will provide a 
strong supporting arm for wildlife law enforcement, 
and enable the officer to investigate reports of viola- 
tions without undue delay. 

While the Commission has recognized the need 
for a continuous communication system, it simply 
was not able to stretch the wildlife dollar far enough 
to provide the necessary funding for such a system. 
The Florida Legislature helped solve the wildlife 
communication network dilemma by providing 
revenue for implementation of the 24-hour-a-day 
radio system during the 1974 session. Appropriated 
funds to supplement manpower and existing equip- 
ment has allowed the Commission to swing into a 
full program with full statewide communication 
coverage. 

The statewide dispatch communication system 
was a great step for wildlife conservation efforts. 
For the first time since creation of the Commission 
in 1943, supervisors will be able to communi- 
cate with wildlife officers at night, know where 
the officers are located, know if there is an emer- 
gency, and be able to direct the officers on patrol to 
trouble areas. 

When the 11 radio stations signaled 10-8 (signing 
into service) on Saturday, August 31, it was a blue 
ribbon day for the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, and probably no one appreciates the 
network more than the wildlife officer who is forced 
to arrest an armed game law violator in the dark 
of night, miles from the nearest civilization. In 
such times, it’s good to know there is someone 
standing by and waiting to hear from you—and that 
if they don’t hear, they will soon be looking. © 
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Fish A Ditch 


they don’t usually have glamorous names like better-known fishing hotspots, 


but don’t sell the canals short—they’re consistent producers 


\" WOULD BE NICE if all manufacturers of outdoor 
equipment were located on a seacoast where they 
would be continually confronted by what salt air 
and water do to their products, Too many of them 
feel smugly secure in the hinterlands. 

I got a brand new zipper plastic bag for raingear 
to be carried in boats. I have been fighting a losing 
battle with zippers since they were invented, and 
the added factor of salt water stacks the odds even 
more strongly against me. Now I am used to having 
zippers corrode and freeze up in salt water, and I 
know you should keep putting some kind of lubri- 
cant on them, but this new one was more dramatic. 
After the bag had been used for several days, and 
had received a sprinkling of salt spray from time to 
time, it was put away for a considerable period. 
Then I took it out again and dived for it as it began 
to rain. I seized the pull gadget, but before I could 
open the zipper the tab simply crumbled apart in 
a gray dust. 

I got this brand new electric motor and after 
several uses the propeller simply fell off in deep 
water. I got out the oars with heartfelt comments, 
but I didn’t really blow my stack until I went to 
the marine store to shop for another prop. 

“Oh, yes,” the man said. “You must have used 
that motor in the St. Johns River. The river’s a 
little saltish, you know. Those pins just corrode away 
and the propeller falls off. Happens all the time.” 

St. Johns River, phooey. I'd been using the motor 
in the ocean. How did I know the propeller dis- 
appeared when the hub touched salt water? The 
difference between the thing they held the prop 
on with and a sliver of stainless steel might be as 
much as two cents. I doubt it. 

There are some distinctly fresh water reels, some 
of them of pretty good quality as long as they don’t 
get salty, but there are those that just freeze up 
and quit working when they get near the ocean. 

Fishhooks on casting plugs seldom stand up very 
well to brackish or salty water unless the lure is 
labeled as a salt water number. Salt water, or even 
salt air, is deadly to metal ferrules. There are few 


Once it ages, a canal isn’t necessarily an unsightly 
ditch. This is part of Loxahatchee fishing country. 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


metals that don’t corrode to some extent. Salt air 
has ruined zippers on my raincoat, caused outboard 
motor controls to freeze up (not much any more), 
and done in some tackle box latches. Newcomers to 
the seacoast can get an idea of what they’re con- 
fronted with by noting the badly rusted late model 
cars. 

If you’re not a metallurgist and you intend to 
fish in salt water, ask somebody about any new 
equipment you’re contemplating. 


Nor Too MUCH Is SAID about the canal fishing 
around the water conservation areas of southern 
Florida. That’s partly because it’s hard for a canal 
to acquire the fame of a lake or river with a glam- 
orous name. Canals are likely to go by numbers. 

At one time or another I’ve fished in a large share 
of those ditches, and although I can’t say they’ve 
produced the biggest bass of my career I can say 
the canals are just about the most consistent water 
I’ve found anywhere. 

It’s partly dependent on the weather, of course, 
but you usually find surface or near-surface fishing. 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
During low water in late winter and early spring 
the canals will be holding fish that have moved 
in from “upstream” territory that has begun to dry 
out. Some canals get overcrowded at such times. 

Last spring, some of the best canal fishing I’ve 
had was at Conservation Area No. 1 (Loxahatchee 
National Wildlife Refuge) near Boca Raton. You 
put in at the fish camp. 

That canal is wide, and it has a lot of vegetation 
and alligators, big husky customers that make quite 
a stir when they leave. Once you get away from 
the heavy boat traffic you're in one of the best 
populated alligator sectors of the state. The gator 
scarcity never was felt much there. 

As elsewhere, the gators have considerable in- 
fluence on the fishing. The best bass spots are the 
“gator gaps” made in shoreline vegetation. 

I’ve no doubt that you’d have a better chance 
of hooking really large fish with something nearer 
the bottom, but it would be hard to find anything 
that would catch more fish than surface bugs and 
plugs. A weedless bug is about as productive as 
anything you can find, tossed right up into the mat 
of hydrilla and retrieved fairly steadily until it gets 
to the edge of open water. Then stop it and pop 
it a few times. 

Bream fishing is good too, but the bass bugs we 
used were a little big for them. Vernon Ogilvie, 
fisheries biologist, tells me the fishing there slacks 
off in very hot weather. 


DEPTH FINDERS, FISH FINDERS, fathometers, or 
whatever you want to call them, have served in 
ways never dreamed of a few years ago. Bass fisher- 
men in deep lakes and reservoirs stepped into a 
new dimension when the inexpensive flashers 
started picturing the bottom and structures for 
them. It was a long time before such things became 
accepted for their value in really shallow water. 
They'll help anywhere you can’t see the bottom, 
and might be of some aid even if you can. 

Most inshore and fresh water fishermen don’t 
expect to get a batch of seafood portraits from the 
depth finder, Their main purpose is to study bottom 
design and depth. The flickers of bass or bream 
are just an added attraction. 

It doesn’t take much to attract a fish on a clean 
bottom. Wrecks that have concentrated fish for 
years offshore have moldered away to little more 
than a boat’s outline in some cases, but just that 
little variation on the bottom still holds fish. 

I recently began using a fathometer to choose 
shorelines for fishing. Although the shorelines 
might be about the same as to depth and vegetation, 
it’s possible to locate deep holes nearby, and I think 
it’s a safe rule that the more the variety of water 
and cover types in a given area the more likely 
there will be fish. 


Even in shallow Florida waters, fishing pro 
Roland Martin makes constant use of a depth 
finder, shown above turned in his direction. 


It doesn’t always find fish for me, but when the 
little electric dingus is flashing messages I feel 
important—as if I’m accomplishing something. 


BLUE-GREEN ALGAE (you don’t have to be a biolo- 
gist to know when the water “blooms”) is worth a 
little discussion. When the water clouds up, es- 
pecially when it turns green, it is a sign that it is 
enriched, probably containing an excess of nutri- 
ents, This is part of the eutrophication, or aging, 
process of lakes—or rivers for that matter. 

Now this algae does not mean that all of the fish 
are going to turn belly up. It is an indicator of a 
condition rather than a fish killer in itself. Algae 
does use oxygen when it decays, but its growth also 
produces oxygen. 

Many good fishing waters have a regular time, 
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usually during the warmest weather, when they 
are discolored each year. However, when the blue- 
green stuff persists for long periods of time it’s a 
strong indication that the body of water is in 
trouble, temporarily at least. 

Many good fishermen turn away when the water 
“turns green”—in the assumption that fishing’s no 
good. I’d rather not fish in blooming water, but you 
can catch fish there. 

It’s now an old story to most serious fishermen. 
Too great a quantity of nutrients is frequently a 
result of pollution. Pollution of various kinds is a 
major Florida problem these days. 

There is a desirable degree of water cloudiness 
for most fish. Water that’s completely “gin clear,” 
as the writers like to say, may be pure but is likely 
to support a small fish population. Most good fishing 
water is of decidedly limited clarity. That’s not 
mud or suspended dirt but living things that cloud 
it a little. 

Immediate decisions about water quality can 
hardly be based on a blue-green “bloom.” However, 
it is an indicator that the balance is becoming 
touchy. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO they used to call it the “Flor- 
ida whip” when someone maneuvered a lure by 
moving his rod tip up and down, taking up slack 
with fast reel turns as the tip went downward. 
Strangely, it was a sort of sleight-of-hand to many 
folks who hadn’t tried it. 

The stop-and-go retrieve got its start with jig 
fishing in salt water, was adopted in inland deep 
water when jig-type lures became popular, and is 
a mainstay of plastic worm fishing—although it’s 
generally done more gently with worms than with 
big jigs. 

Some of the most effective salt water lures have 
been plugs that had no lip or built-in wiggle and 
depended on the operator for their darts and dashes. 
I think the Mirrolure series really got its start be- 
cause there was a ready-made coterie of anglers 
who gave lures their motion with the rod tip. 

In plugs, the fresh water fishermen continue to 
use lures with built-in wiggles for the most part, 
even though many of the other kind have proved 
successful. 

But the “Florida whip,” although it works fine in 
imparting action to plugs, has a special mission with 
jigs. Nobody has satisfactorily explained to me why 
up-and-down jig action is so deadly because, with 
the possible exception of some crabs and shrimp, 
I don’t know of any live bait that hops up and down 
from the bottom. 

When I first started fishing with jigs I assumed 
the strikes would come as you whipped the lure 
up or forward, and since I am a little slow it took 
some time for me to realize that the most important 
moment comes as the lure falters and heads down- 
ward. 
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In those days some of the trade names used by 
fresh water fishermen took the place of “jig.” The 
Doll Fly and the No Alibi (both excellent jig-type 
lures that gained their reputations largely in fresh 
water) were discussed glibly by users who didn’t 
seem to associate them with jigs. I’ve known an 
amateur jig-maker who insisted he was tying up 
“No Alibis.” 

I first got the “feel” of drop-back strikes when 
fishing for crappie with little jigs. Now and then, 
when I was bumping the bottom, the bait just didn’t 
make it back down because a crappie had scooped 
it in on the way. Then it occurred to me that many 
of the other fish I had assumed took when the jig 
was on its way up had actually taken on the drop- 
back but hadn’t been felt until I flipped my rod 
tip again. 

True “deep jigging” in salt water means whipping 
the lure up and down almost directly beneath the 
boat. When bass fishermen do exactly the same 
thing (usually in impoundments) they have some 
other name for it, maybe “doodlesocking.” 

A long time ago, Ted Trueblood, of Field & 
Stream and True Magazine fame, wrote a book on 
fishing in which he explained in detail the system 
of fishing from the shore outward toward deep 
water, and using sinking lures, especially spoons. 
The idea was that you let the spoon sink to the 
bottom or nearly the bottom and then reeled it in so 
that it came up the slope of the shoreline at about 
the same distance from the bottom all the way. 
The theory was that somewhere along the line 
you’d pull it through the depth at which the fish 
were lying on that particular day. After you caught 
one you could concentrate on that particular depth 
as you worked your way along the edge. 

You could do that from shore or boat, and it 
certainly worked in some of the lakes where I tried 
it. In fact, I was sold on the “up-the-slope” retrieve 
until I heard some competitive bass anglers hold 
out for just the opposite. They said that pulling the 
lure off the slope and then letting it drop into 
deeper water gave you a great deal of extra “drop- 
back” time and increased the catch. They’re right, 
although their method requires a boat, and in these 
days they are greatly aided by electronic depth 
finders. In most cases they are thinking of plastic 
worms or jigs rather than the spoons Trueblood 
was using. Neither manipulation is difficult when 
you know what you're trying to achieve. 

The “whip” has some problems not associated 
with steady reeling. For one thing, if you’re using 
a turning-spool reel the line goes on with uneven 
tension and will be more likely to backlash. 

However, violently-popped surface lures are even 
worse in the line-laying department. I guess it’s 
because the line is even more slack than when 
attached to a bottomed jig. You pop the plug and 
then take up line that has no stress at all in many 
cases. © 
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regardless of where you hunt 
deer, if you've reason to 

believe that your hunting success 
isn’t what it should be, 

then why not try a tree stand? 


O HAVE THE RIGHT TO HUNT deer is, in itself, a 
Toes: To do so in the manner in which you 
like makes the experience even more enjoyable. 

We Americans are indeed the most fortunate of 
hunters the world over. When we hunt, we're foot- 
loose and fancy free. We plan our own hunt, carry 
it out as we wish, and either reap the benefits or 
suffer the setbacks that result from our own actions. 

Contrast this freedom with the stringent regula- 
tions and established practices that surround the 
sport of hunting in England, Europe, Africa, and 
elsewhere. There you hunt as is dictated by the 
huntmaster or landowner, and, except for the 
trophy head, the deer you bag is not yours. You 
hunt a place that is available, and not necessarily 
of your own selection, you hunt in a designated 
manner. In the final analysis, about all you do is to 
shoot, and you shoot only the animals you're told 
to shoot. Everything else is done for you. This lack 
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Photo By Edwin L. Pearce 


of freedom in planning your hunt, selecting your 
hunting ground, deciding how you'll hunt, and even 
picking your own particular target has soured many 
Americans on foreign hunting. 

Our way has proven that it’s the best for the 
American hunter. His license fees, the taxes levied 
on guns and ammunition, the willingness of our 
federal and state governments and corporate and 
private landowners to provide the hunting grounds, 
and the efficient operation of the federal and state 
wildlife conservation agencies provide much hunt- 
able game—more than is available anywhere else 
in the world, 

Methods of deer hunting vary in different parts 
of our great country, sometimes according to ter- 
rain, sometimes according to the weather, and at 
other times according to the characteristics of the 
type of deer you’re hunting. 

Whether you drive deer with dogs or men, stalk 
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them, or hunt them from ground blinds or tree 
stands, you probably can defend your method with 
counts of successful hunts. Each hunter must take 
into consideration the questions of enjoyment, 
safety, and results obtained in deciding which is 
the best for him. 

If you’ve not had the deer hunting success you 
thought you should have had, it’s possible your 
method of hunting isn’t geared to your particular 
hunting grounds and is, therefore, suspect. 

Like all hunters, after a long, hard day with few 
sightings of deer, and still fewer chances for a good 
shot, I’ve always been interested in trying to find 
out what went wrong. Given a hunting ground with 
a known deer population, and too little success, the 
method of hunting has to be questionable. 

After 20 years of hunting the whitetail, I com- 
pleted my evaluations in 1940, and made my deci- 
sion. I’ve never regretted that decision, for I’ve 
had consistently good results ever since, 

That decision was that the best way to hunt the 
white-tailed deer was, and still is, from an elevated 
stand, commonly called a tree stand. The reasons 
which led to this conclusion are many. 

First, the enjoyment I get from this type of hunt- 
ing. Any kind of still hunting in good game terri- 
tory creates an incomparable excitement within the 
hunter. He becomes a part of the surroundings, and 
tries to match eyes for eyes, ears for ears, and cun- 
ning for cunning with the deer. True, his gun is an 
equalizer, but that takes none of the suspense and 
anticipation from the hunt. 

Second, I have many things going for me. While 
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The archer, at left, is able to get a full 
draw from a natural, comfortable, standing 
position, thanks to a climbing tree stand. 
Since game, including deer, rarely antici- 
pates danger from above, the tree stander 
has definite edge on ground-bound hunters. 
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matching my senses with those of the deer, I have 
enlisted many aids which reduce the margin of 
superiority previously held by the deer. To offset 
the hiding ability of the deer, the hunter uses binoc- 
ulars. Because of the height factor, binoculars are 
particularly effective in locating deer from stands. 
Slow scanning of terrain, and immediate investiga- 
tion of movement of any kind, often result in 
locating a hidden deer. Often, it’s the glistening of 
sunlight on a shiny antler, the twitch of an ear, 
a patch of brown or light gray against a green back- 
ground, or a flash of white as the deer flicks his 
tail. The discovery of an object parallel to the 
ground (not in keeping with perpendicular tree or 
bush growth) may be a deer’s back line, 

Deer don’t usually look up. A hunter in a tree 
stand 10 feet or more off the ground thus offsets 
the keenness of a deer’s sight. The hunter sees the 
deer first. 

Similarly, if a tree stand is correctly placed, 
downwind of the deer’s usual approach pattern, the 
hunter partially offsets the deer’s superiority of 
smell. 

There are additional advantages to the hunter. 
He can eliminate some of the objectionable aspects 
of driving, stalking, and still hunting from ground 
level blinds. He no longer need shred his trousers 
ploughing through dense brush and briers. The 
danger of snakebite is greatly lessened, except for 
the walk to the stand in the dark. The prescouting, 
construction of the stands, and the walk to the 
stands from his vehicle or camp can be done at a 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
reasonable pace, and he no longer has the bugaboo 
of overexertion. When you’re 40 or over, this can 
be very important. 

Also, you’re much safer in a stand than when 
you're on the ground. In a stand, only a ricochet 
or a stray shot is likely to present danger, whereas 
most gun accidents occur at ground level. 

From a stand, you'll find your marksmanship 
better. Snap shots are no longer necessary; oc- 
casionally you even get a second shot when needed. 
While your shots may be somewhat longer, you 
have more time and can utilize a rest, such as a 
folded jacket or a blanket on the outer rim of semi- 
permanent-type stands. Or a sling, which improves 
your shooting up to 25 per cent. The proneness of 
most hunters to overshoot a ground target from an 
elevated base is offset by the small 2- or 3-inch rise 
in the rifle bullet of a gun zeroed in at 200-250 
yards. Too, you always have at least a 6-inch square 
on the deer, which offers a sure target. Most of your 
shots from a stand, due to trees and other obstruc- 
tions, are under 100 yards. Overall, I’m satisfied 
to hunt deer by the method which is safest for me 
and which produces more deer per year. Too, I 
feel I have the upper hand on the deer. When I’m 
on ground level, he has every advantage; in a stand, 
I have the advantage. 

True, there are some problems, but they’re not 
insurmountable. So far, nothing has been devised 
to overcome the deer’s highly developed sense of 
hearing. The hunter’s best defense, even in a stand, 


is absolute quiet. It isn’t easy if you’re cold, wet 
or cramped from sitting a long while. Even the 
slightest scraping of a boot or clothing against any 
part of the stand can quickly spook the deer. 

The tree stand hunter also has a problem in 
getting to the stand before daylight. Even though 
he might prefer not to do so, he should walk in 
the dark to his stand from at least a mile away. 
Vehicles of any kind have a way of clearing out 
all deer within range of its noise. A couple of prac- 
tice runs to familiarize you with the terrain and 
route are advisable. 

The results speak for themselves. If you'll study 
the data shown in the accompanying chart you'll 
see some results compiled from my own and my 
hunting companions’ experiences during many years 
of deer hunting in many states. We believe the 
results of deer hunting are related directly to, and 
are dependent upon, the way you hunt. The diffi- 
culties encountered by the hunter, which limit his 
effectiveness, and the advantage or disadvantage in 
the method of hunting to either the deer or the 
hunter, determine hunting success. 

That our long-term evaluation of the different 
methods of deer hunting is correct is fully sup- 
ported by the kills. It may be surprising to some 
that the “still hunting from tree stands” method, 
rated the least difficult of the four methods, pro- 
duces the most deer kills, and that the “driving” 
method, rated the most difficult, produces the least 
kills. 

These deer kill percentages aren’t applicable to 


DIFFICULTY CHART—METHODS OF HUNTING 


Item Graded Driving 
Physical Exertion Most 100 
Marksmanship Worst 100 
Snake Danger Most 100 
Danger from other 

hunters Most 100 
Danger from poisonous 

plants Most 


Advantages To 
Sense of hearing Deer 


Sense of sight Deer 
Sense of smell Deer 
Deer hiding Deer 
Deer moving Deer 


Totals 


Average Degree of 
Difficulty 
(10 items graded) 


Deer Kills 
Country-wide Average* 71% 


* Will vary widely by states ond in different sections. 


Stalking 
Some 60 Some 25 Least 
Fair 50 Fair 35 Best 
Some 50 Some 35 Least 


High 80 Some 35 Least 


Still Hunting 
Blinds 
(Ground) Stands 


Some Some 35 Least 


Deer Deer 75 
Deer Hunter 25 
Deer Deer 75 
Deer Deer 75 
Deer Deer 25 


Hunter 25 
440 250 


25 
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any one state. Most states don’t compile such statis- 
tics. Our figures are composites and estimates drawn 
from our own experiences, and I know of no reason 
to discredit them. They will, of course, vary with 
states and different sections of the country. 

By no means is it claimed that this method of 
hunting the whitetail guarantees success in any 
particular area; it doesn’t. But it’s certainly worth 
a try. 

When you do, there are two very important things 
you should give attention to: the type of stand you 
use and the necessity of placing it at an advan- 
tageous spot, 

It isn’t difficult to locate the heavily traveled 
trails deer use between the feeding and bedding 
areas, or the scrapes and scratches made by deer. 
Carefully place your stands downwind from an 
intersection of two well-traveled trails, a bit to one 
side so that the approaching deer will offer a better 
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Photos Courtesy Baker Mfg. Co. 


Baker climbing tree stand weighs an easily hand- 
carried 10 pounds. It’s one answer to the prohi- 
bition against driving spikes, nails, and screws 
into trees—a common rule on the public hunting 
areas. Hunter, left, starting climb with a stand 
positioned around tree and feet placed for lift: 
ing stand in series of “inch worm” steps up the 
trunk. Portable stand, above, lets you position 
yourself in a strategic spot overlooking trails, 
feeding grounds, plus other promising locations. 


target than a head-on shot. Place them in the shade 
so that no sunlight will bother your vision or reflect 
the shiny surface of a rifle or shotgun. Place them 
below the limbs and branches of trees, For morn- 
ing hunts, place them near the tops of ridges to 
intercept the deer on their way up to bedding areas. 
For evening hunts, place them at a lower elevation 
to intercept the deer on their way to feeding areas. 
Both ways, you have the wind in your favor; ther- 
mals rise with the heat in the morning, descend 
with the cooling in the afternoon. 

Keep in mind that to hunt effectively from stands 
you must exercise patience. It’s not always easy to 
sit quietly and unmoving for long periods of time, 
but it’s the price you pay to outwit whitetail deer. 

The particular type of tree stand you use may 
well be dictated by where you hunt. On private 
lands or leased hunting lands, you can use just 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
about any type you wish. But in state wildlife 
Management areas and national forests, there are 
usually restrictions on the type of stands. Tree 
spikes, nails or screws driven into trees are pro- 
hibited, and you can’t cut tree branches. 

However, there are commercially available port- 
able stands acceptable almost everywhere. One is a 
tree-climbing stand. It weighs about 10 Ibs., is easy 
to operate, and is sold by Baker and Co., P. O. Box 
1003, Valdosta, Georgia 31601 for around $38.00. 
Another is the “Apache Port-O-Stand” marketed 
by the Sporting Products Mfg. Corp., P. O. Box 
345, West Monroe, La. 71291. It weighs 17 lIbs., 
stands 10 feet 6 inches high (4-foot extensions are 
also available), is made of high strength aluminum 
alloy, and costs about $65.00. It can be erected in 
a few minutes. The ladder portion of the assembled 
stand serves as a firm deer-carrying frame. The 
entire stand is easily packed in by a single hunter. 

In your particular area there are probably similar 
portable stands commercially available. 

While hunting from stands in cold weather, wear 
dark warm clothing and plenty of it. You'll be sit- 
ting very still. I’ve found two pairs of woolen socks, 
hand warmers, gloves, and a hood very helpful in 
keeping warm. It’s also advisable to rainproof all 
outer clothing, including wool, and to carry light- 
weight rain gear in folded, small packages. All this 
results in your being comfortable and warm, which 
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is conducive to the quietness required while in a 
stand. 

Try to get to the stand before daybreak and at 
least 2 hours before nightfall. Deer will be moving 
at these times. Once in a stand, you’ve only a few 
things to remember. Stand hunting is demanding. 
It requires that you have patience, sufficient self- 
control to remain still, and endurance. The success- 
ful stand hunter sits still, letting the deer move 
about and thus make the mistakes. He sees more 
game and gets the best shots at slow-moving and 
standing deer. He endures because he knows the 
very next minute may bring the big buck and a 
fitting climax to the sometimes long, muscle cramp- 
ing hours he’s spent waiting, listening, and watch- 
ing. 

Good hunting areas today are rarer than flawless 
precious stones. I can now walk down a paved side- 
walk where my first deer fell. If I tried to retrieve 
my first turkey, I'd have to remove a cement ramp 
to a public parking lot. Give a lot of thought to 
your selection of a hunting area. 

At a time when every deer is more valuable than 
ever, respect that value by using enough, but not 
too much, gun and bullets to down your deer 
cleanly, and, when done, use all your deer. 

By hunting from stands, you'll be playing the 
odds and have proven advantages, including the 
most safety. You should enjoy hunting success 
every year. ©@ 
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1, The 17-lb. Port-O-Stand is a 10%2-ft., high- 
strength aluminum alloy device which breaks 
down into sections allowing for easy packing. 
2. First step in assembling the Port-O-Stand. 
$3. Securing the stand to tree. 4. & 5. Stand 
erected and ready for business. Stand hunter 
is much more likely to get shots at standing 
and slow-moving deer than a hunter on ground 
level. This hunting method does require pa- 
tience, endurance, self-control to be able 
to sit still and wait for big game to appear. 
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| Wildlife Officer Notes 
call, but found the alligator too far out to reach 


ILDLIFE OFFicEeR William J. “Jim” Stewart, 51, 

retired in July after nearly 28 years of service 
with the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
It was not by choice that Jim left the job to which 
he had devoted so much of himself. A stroke suf- 
fered while undergoing surgery left him inca- 
pacitated. 

A veteran of WW II and a native of Santa Rosa 
County, Jim and his wife, Delma, make their home 
in Milton. They have two sons and a daughter. Most 
of Jim’s working time was devoted to enforcement 
activities in Santa Rosa County. Especially during 
the hunting season, he worked a great deal of the 
time on the Eglin AFB Wildlife Management Area. 

His associates, both in the Commission and out- 
side, express sorrow that Jim’s career was cut short 
by illness. 


AFTER MORE THAN 30 years with the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, Wildife Officer 
David Lothair (Loke) Chester, of Telogia, Liberty 
County, has retired. He began his service with the 
Commission on June 1, 1943, and served his entire 
career ini the Northwest Florida Region. 

Loke was one of the Commission’s most knowl- 
edgeable men regarding the black bear in his 
Apalachicola National Forest bailiwick. He assisted 
with the annual bear hunts in the Forest, and many 
successful hunters owe their good fortune in bag- 
ging a Florida black bear trophy to Chester’s knowl- 
edge of the game and the country, plus his willing- 
ness to freely share that knowledge with others. 

Loke is typical of the many Game and Fresh 
Water Fish career enforcement officers who serve 
long, faithfully, and well with little fanfare. All 
who are involved in one way or another with the 
conservation of Florida’s wildlife owe a debt of 
gratitude to Loke and others of his kind. 


RESCUING SURFERS IN DISTRESS is part of the job 
for officers of the Florida Marine Patrol. But a call 
to assist Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
officers and Mexico Beach city police turned into 
something more than the average rescue. 

The center of this multiagency effort was an 11- 
foot-long alligator. The gator first appeared close 
ashore the night before, seemingly attracted by the 
barking of a small dog on the beach. A crowd 
quickly gathered, and the animal moved off into 
the darkness. The next morning he reappeared, and 
anxious swimmers asked the police to remove the 
creature. 

Two officers of the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission responded to the Police Department’s 


from shore. A call for assistance was put in to the 
local Marine Patrol office, which dispatched a patrol 
boat to help. 

Anxious, but relieved, beachcombers watched as 
efforts were made to maneuver the launch close 
enough to lasso the gator. After several tries, a loop 
was secured on the saurian, and officers jumped 
over to tow him ashore. 

There he was loaded into a pickup truck and 
taken to a local reptile exhibit to recuperate from 
his surfing holiday. Major Tom Garrison of the 
G&FWFC estimated the gator’s weight at 600 pounds 
and his age to be over 50 years. 


DuRING THE 3-MONTH PERIOD between April 1 and 
June 30, 1974, Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission wildlife officers made 1,780 arrests. Viola- 
tions related to the illegal taking, possession, sale, 
and transportation of fresh water fish were most 
numerous, totaling over 1,100. Violation of the Safe 
Boating Act brought citations to more than 230 
persons. There were 65 arrests for illegal possession 
of a gun and light at night, and 13 persons were 
arrested for illegal possession of alligators. There 
were 75 cases involving the taking or possession of 
illegal deer. In addition, there were 20 drug arrests, 
five traffic citations, and 17 persons arrested for 
littering. Also included were four arrests for pos- 
session of stolen property, five cases of resisting 
arrest, one for assault, and five for cattle rustling. 


WILDLIFE RESERVE OFFICERS for the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission worked a total of 
2,715 hours, or 349 man-days, during a recent 6- 
month period, according to Lt. Lew Carpenter, re- 
serve coordinator. 

The reserve program was started as an experi- 
ment in Orange, Brevard, and Seminole counties. 
The concept is similar to the highway patrol auxil- 
iary and sheriff reserve units. The program is now 
operating in 12 central Florida counties. 

Reserve officers are interested conservationists 
who spend their spare time working with Commis- 
sion personnel. They undergo extensive training in 
all phases of Commission operations, and most re- 
serve officers complete the police standards schools. 
All reserve officers are certified hunter and firearms 
safety instructors. 

There are presently 41 wildlife reserve officers 
in the program. Ten reservists have joined the 
Commission as full-time officers. Nine are wildlife 
officers and one is a fisheries aide. 

Mike Thomas, of New Smyrna Beach, started in 
the reserve program and later was employed as a 
wildlife officer. This year he was chosen Outstand- 
ing Wildlife Officer of the Year for his region. @ 
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Hunting Season Information 


1975 


Northwest Region 
(Jefferson County westward, inclusive) 
Deer: November 9 through January 19. 
Turkey: No fall open season. 
Quail and Squirrel: November 9 through March 2. 


Northeast, Central, South and Everglades Regions 
Deer: 


November 9 through January 5, except— 

In DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee and Sarasota counties—Novem- 
ber 9 through 24 and December 7 through 29. 

No open season in the Florida Keys of Monroe County. 


Turkey: 
November 9 through January 5, except— 
In DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee and Sarasota counties—Novem- 
ber 9 through 24 and December 7 through 29. 
No fall open season in Alachua and Suwannee counties; or 
in that portion of Columbia County south of State Road 240 
and west of State Road 47. 


No fall open season in that portion of the Everglades Re- 
gion lying south of Alligator Alley (State Road 84). 


Quail and Squirrel: 
November 9 through February 23. 


No open season on fox squirrel in Lee, Hendry, Palm Beach, 
Monroe, Collier, Dade and Broward counties. 


Statewide 
Wild Hog: 

November 9 through January 5. 
In Palm Beach and Alachua counties, and in that portion 
of Levy County lying between the Suwannee and Withlacoo- 
chee rivers, generally bounded (north to south) by U.S. 27A, 
SR 337, lower SR 121, and U.S. 19-98, and including those 
lands lying north and east of U.S. 27A in RI6E and belong- 
ing to International Paper Company. 


In that portion of Collier, Dade and Monroe counties west 
of Levee 28, south of Alligator Alley (SR 84), north of the 
Everglades National Park boundary, and east of SR 29. 


Bear: 


Bear may be taken in Baker or Columbia counties, and on 
Tyndall Air Force Base in Bay County, during the established 
open season for taking deer; and by special permit on 
designated wildlife management areas, Limit 1 per season. 


Turkey Gobbler: Spring Season 
In that portion of the state lying south of State Road 50: 
March 8 through March 23. 
In that portion of the state lying north of State Road 50 to 
the eastern boundary of Jefferson County: 
March 22 through April 6. 
In the Northwest Region: March 29 through April 13. 


Shooting Hours—Resident Game 


One-half hour before sunrise to one-half hour after sunset; 
except the Spring Gobbler Season, when shooting hours will 
be one-half hour before sunrise to 12-noon. 
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Waterfowl—Ducks and Coots 
Season: November 27, 1974 through January 20, 1975. 


Shooting Hours: From |2-noon to sunset opening day; 
one-half hour before sunrise to sunset thereafter. 


The daily bag limit of ducks and mergansers is from one 
to ten, singly or in the aggregate, depending on the species 
and sexes taken as determined by the following point system: 


The daily limit is reached when the point value of the 
last bird taken, when added to the sum of the point values 
of the other ducks and mergonsers already taken during that 
day, reaches or exceeds 100 points. 


Point values are assigned as follows: 
100 points—fulvous tree duck 


70 points—hen mallard, black duck, Florida duck, wood 
duck, and hooded merganser. 


25 points—drake mallard, pintail, green-winged teal, ring- 
necked duck, gadwall, ruddy duck, shoveler, 
bufflehead, goldeneye, and widgeon (baldpate). 


10 points—scaup (bluebill), blue-winged teal, red-breasted 
merganser, American merganser, and all sea 
ducks. 


The possession limit of ducks and mergansers shall consist 
of two legal daily bag limits. 


Coots have no assigned point values. The daily bag limit 
of coots is 15; possession limit, 30. 


There will be no hunting of canvasback, redhead, brant, 
or geese in Florida during the 1974-75 season. 


Leon County and Lake Miccosukee in Jefferson County: 
Woterfow! hunting permitted only on November 27-28, and 
Wednesdays, Saturdays, and Sundays. The use of outboard 
motors is prohibited on Lake lamonia and portions of Lake 
Jackson during the open season for waterfowl. 


There will be a special scaup-only hunting season in certain 
areas of the state from January 21 through January 31 (after 
the regular waterfowl hunting season). During the special 
11-day season, only scaup ducks, also called ‘’bluebill’’ and 
“broadbill,”” may be taken. The daily bag limit is 5; posses- 
sion limit, 10. No shooting will be permitted within 200 yards 
of any main shoreline during the scaup-only season. Florida's 
delineated scaup-only hunting areas are: All open waters of 
Charlotte Harbor from the Florida Power and Light power line 
4 miles east of the U.S. Highway 41 bridge on the Peace 
River and from El Jobean bridge (State Road 776) on the 
Myakka River to a line running from Boca Grande Pass east 
through Bokeelia to the mainland. All open waters of Tampa 
Bay. All open waters of Estero Bay. All open waters of Lemon 
Bay. All open waters of the Indian River from the Melbourne 
bridge (State Road 516) south. All open waters of Biscayne 
Bay lying south of an east-west line through the center of 
Featherbed Banks to and including Barnes Sound. 


All waterfowl! hunters 16 years of age and older must have 
a 1974-75 Federal Migratory Waterfowl Hunting Stamp 
before hunting waterfowl (ducks). The stamp is available 
from any U.S. Post Office at a cost of $5.00. It is nontrans- 
ferable; must bear the signature of the hunter across its face. 
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je FIRST SILVER STREAKS OF DAWN appeared on 
the eastern horizon. Song birds joyfully greeted 
another daybreak. What a great feeling to be a part 
of the dawning of a new day in the wildwoods. The 
real excitement was expected to come later, though. 
Wild turkeys were roosting only a hundred yards 
away. 

The bird calls subsided as the first rays of the 
sun filtered through the forest. Now it was time to 
talk turkey. I reached for my box caller. With deft 
touch, I made a single cluck as softly as I could. 
Immediately, the big birds began to answer from 
cypress trees in the nearby slough. Several turkeys 
responded with a few clucks, and waited. When I 
did not answer, they began to plead with several 
series of yelps. “Kyouck, kyouck, kyouck.” First 
one then another would emit soft, spirited yelps. 

By this time my heart was pounding away. The 
old adrenalin was rising, and my blood was racing. 
Man, this was a turkey hunter’s dream! A whole 


to the uninitiated, bagging a wild 
turkey may seem like an 
impossible feat—but the author 
says no, and suggests some 
steps to help you put a bird 
in the bag 


Tactics 
For 
Taking 
Turkeys 


flock of wild turkeys roosting almost within gun 
range! What a temptation to pick up my caller and 
begin calling at a rapid rate. Experience had taught 
me, however, not to become too eager. Patience is 
the secret of success in bagging this wary game. 

After about 15 minutes, my feathered fugitives 
became impatient. 

“Kyouck, kyouck, kyouck, kee, kee, kee,” they 
entreated. They were calling louder and in longer 
series. The “kee, kee” run told me they were young 
turkeys, although fully grown. Finally, I responded 
with one run of lively young hen yelps. The ex- 
cited birds reported with several yelps. Four or 
five were talking at the same time. This is sweet 
music to a turkey hunter. 

Abruptly, the turkeys stopped yelping. It was 
time for action. Finger on the safety. Gun ready. 
Suddenly, wild turkeys were all around me! They 
had glided in noiselessly from their roost. The 
whole flock had flown to the ridge where I was in 
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a natural blind. Some flew into trees within 30 feet 
of me, Others came to ground a short distance down 
the ridge. One bird zoomed by me so close I could 
have touched him with my gun barrel. However, 
my blind had blocked my view of their approach. 
They were there so quickly, there simply had been 
no time for a wing shot. 

Fortunately, while I had not seen the approach 
of my wary game, neither had they spotted me. 
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By AUBREY MARTIN 


Dave Harbour, writer and turkey hunter, 
proves he knows how it is done as he 
comes out of the woods with a gobbler in 
hand. Roads and trails which are out of 
the way. above, are the best bet for 
locating turkey tracks. Turkey, right, makes 
up in brains for what it lacks in looks! 
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Several birds lingered in the trees near me. It was 
a choice shot. Selecting one of the larger birds, I 
let drive a charge of 12 gauge magnum fours, The 
great bird struggled to gain altitude, but instead, 
came crashing to the ground. It was a young gob- 
bler—not a trophy bird, but certainly a beautiful 
one. He tipped the scales at 14 pounds, which is a 
good size for a table delicacy. 

That hunt took place in southern Alabama a few 
years ago, during the fall season. The location was 
Washington County, where the rolling pine woods 
join the vast swamplands on the Alabama River. 
At that time, both spring and fall seasons were en- 
joyed in that state. Presently, only spring gobbler 
hunts are allowed there. 

Florida also has some choice turkey hunting over 
the state. Of the 39 wildlife management areas, 
about 30 of them have open turkey seasons. Many 
have both spring and fall seasons. Turkeys of either 
sex may be taken during the fall season in most 
areas. This, of course, enhances the hunter’s chances 
of a successful hunt. Only bearded gobblers are 
fair game in the spring. 

Nassau Wildlife Management Area was the site 
of a memorable hunt in the fall of 1971. Nassau is 
only a 30-minute drive from Jacksonville, where 
I lived at the time. Don Greenwood was my hunt- 
ing partner. He was new to turkey hunting, and 
asked me to go with him and do the calling. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

We had chosen a spot where Don had seen 
numerous turkey tracks around a small pond. It 
was evident the birds were using the pond as a 
watering place. 

Also, he had seen a lone turkey cross a woods 
road near the pond the previous day. My hiding 
place was a thick clump of gallberries near the 
water hole, Don chose a spot 100 yards away where 
he had seen the turkey cross the road. 

We sat quietly in our blinds for a few minutes. 
Then I made a lively run of five yelps on the gob- 
bler side of my caller. This was repeated at 5- to 
10-minute intervals for about 45 minutes. No sign 
of a turkey. Finally, after about an hour, I heard 
the first encouraging sounds. They were flutelike 
pipings that only young hens make. But where were 
they? I had hidden myself too well, and could not 
see them, although they were very close. Moments 
later, three birds walked right in front of my blind, 
and only a few feet away! 

The turkeys took to their wings the moment I 
stood up in my blind. It was too late for escape 
though, for I caught one in my sights, and bagged 
it with an easy shot. The other two got away, as 
they were not in gun range of my hunting partner. 
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Don was excited over the kill, and suggested we 
hunt a while longer. He felt there were other tur- 
keys in the immediate area. I agreed, and told Don 
that perhaps his chances would be better near the 
water hole. He agreed, and we exchanged blinds. 
For about 40 minutes the same gobbler call was 
repeated. To my surprise, another young turkey 
came directly to my new blind. I was hoping this 
one would go to my partner. 

Unfortunately, Don could not see the turkey from 
his location. It was difficult to let the grand bird 
walk away none the wiser. Regretfully, Don had to 
leave the area with an empty bag. That happens 
frequently, though, in hunting the most elusive 
game of field and forest. 

Hunting the wild turkey is by all means a most 
challenging sport. However, a good hunter of other 
game can learn turkey lore and how to hunt this 
noble bird. It will require application, diligence, 
and patience. The rewards for the hunter, though, 
are more than equitable. True turkey hunters feel 
that to match wits with an old gobbler is the 
grandest adventure of all hunting sports. 

Spring and fall hunting tactics differ widely. 
Spring is the breeding time for wild turkeys. The 
loud gobble of the male bird is his mating call to 
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Photo By Aubrey Martin 


Successfully hunting the wild turkey, left, takes patience, 
diligence, plus know-how. A dyed-in-the-wool turkey hunter 
feels that matching wits with the king of game birds is the 
epitome of shooting sports. Camouflaged face, above, as well 
as clothing, helped to assure a successful hunt as you see. 


the hens. The males usually begin gobbling at dawn, 
and continue at intervals for an hour or two. It is 
fairly easy to locate gobblers by this mating call, 
which may be heard from as much as one-half mile 
away on clear, quiet days. 

It is a little more difficult to locate turkeys in the 
fall. At this time of year, gobbling is nil, and the 
calling of both hens and gobblers is more infre- 
quent. For this reason the hunter must make a 
study of the daily habits of his game. Learning to 
recognize the signs turkeys leave wherever they 
range is invaluable. Know the right tactics and fall 
turkey hunting can be fabulous. 

The selection of the hunting area is of utmost 
importance. Usually, the areas with larger turkey 
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populations afford the best hunting. Turkey harvest 
figures, when available from the state game and 
fish department, will help in locating the prime 
areas. In many cases the local conservation officers 
or the managers of wildlife areas can offer valuable 
guidance. 

Once a hunting area has been chosen, the next 
step is to scout for turkey signs. A diligent search 
should be made in order to learn the terrain and 
where turkeys are ranging. Drive old “out-of-the- 
way” roads, and walk trails in search of tracks. 
Give special attention to sandy and muddy areas. 
When hunting where only bearded gobblers are in 
season, you must look for the larger tracks. An old 
gobbler track will have a spread of 4% to 5 inches 
between the two outside toes on either foot. Even 
the largest hens usually have no more than a 4-inch 
spread. 

You should also learn to locate and hunt roosting 
areas. In flat and slightly rolling country, turkeys 
like to roost over water. Look for tracks around 
sloughs, swamps, and other low areas. In hill and 
mountainous terrain, turkeys often roost on hill- 
sides or just off the crests of ridges. These roost 
areas can be identified by droppings under trees. 
Also, there will usually be a few loose feathers 
lying about under an active roost. 

When you have located a roost, find a good 
natural blind nearby, or build one. Turkeys go to 
roost around sundown. By hiding in your blind a 
couple of hours before sundown you may intercept 
turkeys on their way to roost. Using a good caller, 
sparingly, may lure a lone turkey or even a flock to 
the roost. Once you have roosted turkeys, your hunt 
is set up for the following morning. Be in the area 
before daylight, making as little noise as possible. 
A little clucking from your caller at the crack of 
dawn may entice the birds to fly down in your 
direction. 

If you plan to become serious about this great 
sport, you will need to secure a good turkey caller. 
In my opinion, the most versatile caller that is 
simple to use is the box type with operating lid. 
One side of the box is used to make the coarse 
sounds of the gobbler. The opposite side produces 
the higher pitched calls of the hen. In a relatively 
short time you should be able to learn the two 
basic calls which are used most frequently: the 
cluck and the yelp. If your sporting goods dealer 
does not carry this type caller, it may be ordered 
from M. L. Lynch Company, Liberty, Mississippi 
39645. Instructional records are also available. 

Many of the state’s best turkey hunters prefer 
other types of callers, and a great many take 
special pride in being able to call turkeys into gun 
range using callers they’ve made themselves from 
a variety of materials. Whichever the caller used, 
the supreme hunting thrill comes in bagging one of 
these great bronze beauties, the king of North 
American game birds. @ 
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A compass and map are a great help in foot-navigating the 


boondocks, but even more important is common sense 


finding your way 


HAT A GREAT HUNT IT HAD BEEN! The squirrels 

were numerous and active. Most of them were 
well up in the trees, bustling about in rare abandon. 
After a couple of hours of zigzagging through the 
hammocks and swamps, looking up in the tree 
tops most of the time, and paying no particular 
attention to where I was going, the bulge in the 
game pocket of my hunting coat said it was time 
to head back for the boat, tied up on the river 
bank. But which direction was the boat, or even 
the river, for that matter? 

The fog that had hung low in the trees when I 
started hunting had burned away only to be re- 
placed by a solid overcast. Even without the heavy 
river swamp timber it would have been impossible 
to determine just where the sun was. In approved 
style, I sat down and tried to reason out which 
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direction was which. No go. For lack of a better 
plan, I set a direction and started walking. 

Four hours and numerous briar scratches and 
doubtful moments later, I broke out of a thicket 
onto a sandy woods road. Now, at least, it would 
be easier walking. But which direction to walk? 

To spare the weary details, it was well along 
in the afternoon when a kindly stranger let me out 
of his pickup at the fish camp I'd left before day- 
light that morning. And it was already near dark 
when I finally got my boat back up the river, thanks 
to an accommodating camp operator. 

If it did nothing else, that experience demon- 
strated to me just how easy it is to get directions 
confused in the relatively flat timbered country 
where there are no prominent geographical features, 
like a handy mountain top, to keep you zeroed in. 
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Granted, in most parts of the state, you aren’t 
faced with the vast untracked reaches you might 
expect in the West or the North. But a few miles 
of pine-palmetto flatwoods chopped up by cypress 
ponds and swamps can be a formidable obstacle to 
overcome, even more so when you are not really 
sure which direction you should be traveling. Nor 
is a needless 10-mile hike on a rutted sand road a 
joking matter, especially if it comes at the tag end 
of a day’s hunting when you're tired, short on 
water, and completely confused as to what is where. 

One piece of equipment that could save a good 
bit of unnecessary thrashing about, and give you 
an added sense of security all out of proportion to 
its size, is a good pocket compass. This little item 
is frequently ignored or overlooked by Florida out- 
doorsmen—but not by yours truly, you can bet, 
since my experience in the Ochlockonee River 
swamp. 

The pocket compass is a simple piece of gear that 
can do wonders in helping you get in to that hidden 


By MORRIE NAGGIAR 


Hunter Wally Hughes, left, is taking time to study the main 
features of an unfamiliar area before leaving the road. In- 
vesting a little time beforehand in familiarizing yourself, 
can save a lot of needless thrashing around when it is time 
to head to camp or car. Hunter below, walking east, has de- 
termined road he’s on runs in generally east-west direction. 
He realizes that if he goes into woods to his right (south), 
he'll have to go in a northerly direction to hit road again. 
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bass lake or prime deer and turkey ridge and back 
out again. But it is no magic wand that will point 
the way home if you don’t know where you are in 
relation to any other place in your particular neck 
of the woods. 

The basics of getting about with the aid of a 
compass are not unduly complicated. Understand a 
few facts about this simple instrument and, with a 
good map to supplement your compass, you can 
roam most anywhere, secure that you can find 
your way out when you are ready. Maybe your exit 
will not always be within pinpoint accuracy, but 
it will be good enough to keep you out of serious 
trouble anyway. 

Pocket compasses are available in a great variety 
of sizes. They range from a midget 14-inch or so in 
diameter to a 4-inch handful. Quality varies a good 
bit, and, as might be expected, there is also a con- 
siderable range in price—all the way from a couple 
of bucks to $50.00 plus. 

The smaller-sized, cheaper compasses would be 
better than nothing in an emergency. At least, they 
could keep you headed in one general direction, 
and that could be important. But they are not too 
practical for serious maneuvering in the boondocks. 
On the other hand, most of the more or less casual 
brushpoppers of my acquaintance would find the 
tab on the Cadillac-grade land navigation equip- 
ment—the Brunton Pocket Transit and its kin— 
unnecessarily rough on the wallet. 

Fortunately, somewhere between the Caddy and 
the five-and-dime grade there is a range of well- 
built, dependable compasses that, in addition to 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
carrying a moderate price tag, have the features 
that mark a good instrument. For one thing, they 
are big enough to provide an adequate plane to 
insure accuracy of your directional sightings, and 
most have devices, somewhat on the order of gun 
sights, to make lining up on distant objects more 
accurate. The better instruments also have a liquid 
or mechanical needle dampening feature, a face 
divided into degrees (rather than just the cardinal 
N, S, E, and W points), a provision for locking 
the needle to prevent needless wear and tear on 
the bearing, and an adjustment for declination. 

Declination is a four-bit word that means that 
the needle of your compass doesn’t really point at 
the north pole (true north). What it points to is the 
area where the earth’s magnetic field is most in- 
tense. This is in the direction of the geographic 
north pole, but from most parts of the country it 
is to one side or the other of true north. This is a 
vital point in compass work, since the maps com- 
monly used are oriented to true north. In other 
words, to put your compass right with the map, 
you must adjust for declination. 

In Florida, declination from true north is rela- 
tively minor—small enough that for all but pin- 
point survey work you can ignore the matter. Not 
so in most other places in the country. In Maine, 
for example, the compass points about 20 degrees 
west of true north, and in Oregon a good 20 degrees 
east—more than enough to throw you way off on 
even a short compass course. 

A compass, used properly, will get you back out 
of the brush in good order. But for going to a par- 
ticular spot off the beaten track, a map is a nec- 
essity. There are a number of readily available 
maps that are of interest and value to the Florida 
brushbuster. 

The general highway map series put out by the 
Florida Department of Transportation, Haydon 
Burns Building, Tallahassee 32304, is an excellent 
aid for getting from one spot to another by motor 
vehicle. These maps, one for each county, show the 
road system as well as the main geographical and 
manmade features. For checking out the access to 
a particular section it’s a most useful series of maps. 
The 18 x 28-inch sheets, printed at a scale of 4- 
inch to the mile, sell for 35¢ each. 

The U.S. Forest Service has available maps of 
the three national forests in Florida. These are on 
a scale of %-inch to the mile. The maps are quite 
detailed, and even though of small scale, are well 
worth the $1.00 each costs. The maps may be pur- 
chased from the U.S. Forest Service, 214 S. Bro- 
nough, Tallahassee 32301. 

The U.S. Geological Survey publishes a series 
of topographic maps that are tops for getting down 
to fine details. Land elevations are shown in a series 
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of contour lines, and on most, forest cover is indi- 
cated by a green overprint. Maps of the 742-minute 
series (minute in this case being a unit of angular 
measure, not time) have a scale of 2,000 feet to the 
inch, and cover 49 to 70 square miles on a 22 x 27- 
inch sheet. The 15-minute series maps are scaled 
nearly 1 mile to the inch, and cover 197 to 282 
square miles on a 17 x 21-inch sheet. 

The USGS publishes an index to the topographic 
maps of each state. These are free for the asking. 
Write the U.S. Geological Survey, 1200 South Eads 
Street, Arlington, Virginia 22202. 

In addition, the index lists state dealers for to- 
pographic maps. It is likely that there is a dealer 
in your vicinity, a real convenience if you need a 
particular map in a hurry. Ordered direct, quad- 
rangle maps sell for 75¢ each, postpaid. From a local 
dealer, expect to pay more, generally from $1.00 
to $1.25 each. 

Now to putting your map and compass to work 
for you. 

The best way to “lose-proof” yourself is so basic 
that you might flick off the idea as not worth men- 
tioning. It is not only worth mentioning, it is the 
key to the whole matter of successfully moving 
about in the woods and getting out again. Think! 
That is the magic word. Before you leave your 
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camp, car, or the main road to enter the brush, 
put your brain in gear. Think of where you are in 
relation to the main features—roads, stream courses, 
lakes, railroads, and the like. Don’t assume you 
know which direction is which; use your compass 
to make certain you have the cardinal directions 
straight in your mind. 

There is a tendency to plunge into the woods 
without giving the matter of coming out again a 
second thought. Visions of craggy-antlered bucks 
and long-bearded toms have a way of obscuring 
foresight. It is a pretty good way of getting your- 
self lost, too, just crashing off through the bush 
with all thought focused on the quarry and none on 
exactly where you are heading. 

One advantage of hunting on familiar ground 
is that you have a good idea of the basic lay of 
the land, the relative positions of main roads and 
the like. In effect, you have a map of the area 
in your head. You know in a general way where 
you park your car, for example, and in what direc- 


A good base line, left, since railroads usually run far 
in the same direction. If a hunter enters brush on east 
side of railroad, there’s little chance he'll go astray 
if he travels west to leave. If hunter below parked his 
pickup near consecutively numbered pole 150, it is easy 
to determine which way to go to get back to his vehicle. 
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tion you are hunting from it. It would seem logical 
that a compass would be of little value to a hunter 
in such a situation. But let an overcast slip up on 
you while you’re thrashing around in the timber 
and you will be surprised at the ease with which 
you lose your sense of direction. It does little good 
to know that you are west of a north-south running 
road if you can’t tell which way east is, the direction 
you need to travel to hit the road, 

How simple to get out your compass—one which 
you previously checked out so you know it is ac- 
curate—and follow its direction. This seemingly 
minor point is a major matter when the chips are 
down. Know your compass is right, make sure the 
needle is not being deflected by your belt buckle, 
rifle, or whatever, and then accept the decision of 
the instrument, even though you may be convinced 
it is pointing south instead of north. 

One of the times I was mighty confused in the 
boondocks was when I let a “native guide’”-type 
convince me that my compass had gone haywire 
when, in reality, it was the local self-styled Daniel 
Boone who was so far off he couldn’t have found 
his way out of a deadend alley. 

If you are hunting on ground unfamiliar to you, 
study your map, locate your position, fix the main 
features of the area in your mind, and keep that 
map with you during your hike. If you lack a map, 
get the basic lay of the land from a fellow hunter. 
Failing that, take the time to drive the main access 
road and get its direction fixed in your head so you 
at least have a base line from which to work. If 
there are telephone poles along the road, check 
them to see if they are numbered, and if so, which 
way the numbers run. If your car is parked at pole 
#100, for example, and you come out of the woods 
at pole #185, it’s easy enough to determine which 
way to walk to reach your car. 

One advantage of getting to your hunting area the 
day before the hunt starts is that you have time 
to scout around and become generally familiar with 
the new country. But if you can’t get to the hunting 
area early, it’s better to lose the first half hour or 
so of hunting time getting lined out than to spend 
a day, and maybe a night too, trying to find your 
way back to car or camp. 

Let’s consider a make-believe situation you might 
find yourself in, to illustrate one basic way of using 
your map and compass. 

Good old Joe Blooey, a reliable cuss who has 
never laid it on too heavy when reporting his out- 
door exploits, tells you about a pond back through 
the woods just about a mile northeast of Shiloh 
Church. The bass are so eager that, for safety’s 
sake, you have to hide behind a tree to tie on your 
plug. Now you realize Joe may be exaggerating 
slightly, but you decide to check out the pond since 

(Continued on next page) 
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A concise-but-thorough discussion on using map 
ond compass is carried in the current Scout Hand- 
book (Eighth Edition), published by the Boy Scouts 
of America, Handbooks are available for $1.60 from 
local scout equipment distributors. Your phone book 
should list them for your area. 

Two recent books, both published in 1972 by 
E. P. Dutton &@ Co. Inc., 201 Park Avenue South, 
New York, N.Y. 10017, give back country pathfinding 
excellent treatment. These are FINDING YOUR WAY 
IN THE OUTDOORS, by Robert L. Mooers, Jr. and 
SURVIVAL IN THE OUTDOORS, by Byron Dalrymple. 
The first is priced ot $5.95, the other at $6.95. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
he has been coming in with some pretty impressive 
strings of fish recently. 

Looking at your topographic map, you can see 
there is a good-sized pond in the general area Joe 
indicated. The closest you can get to the pond is 
on the old Shiloh Road, About a quarter-mile east 
of the church you note the road makes a sharp right 
angle turn to the south. Since there are frequently 
some goings on at the church on Saturday, you 
decide it would be better to leave your car on down 
the road at the bend and take to the woods from 
there. 


1, Oriented map shows north-south section lines parallel 
with compass needle. Direction of fravel arrow points at 
objective (pond). Straight dark line indicates direction 
of travel. Reading off the compass dial indicates you've 
got to travel 39° course to hit pond. 2. Hiker sights on 
prominent object (leaning tree) 39° from starting point 
and goes to it. 3. From this point he sights another ob- 
ject on same line & moves to it. progressing in this way 
until objective is reached. 4. A flag at the spot where 
you hit objective gives starting point for return. Upon 
leaving area, back sight from flag. Since the exit trail 
will be directly opposite from trail in (which was 39°), 
add 180° (half a complete circle of 360°) to arrive at a 
219° compass course to retrace steps. If trail to pond 
was more than 180°, subtract 180° to get proper heading 
for your trip back to the place where you started. @ 
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Buckshot 


surprised when a deer runs off untouched by a dead-on shot with a load 
of double 0? the author suggests a cure for the buckshot blues 


ANY SOUTHERN HUNTERS prefer a shotgun when 
hunting deer, wild hogs, or native black bear. 

This is not surprising. The shotgun—especially in 
12 gauge—has long been the all-purpose hunting 
gun of residents of southern states. For most users, 
a shotgun performs commendably over the close 
ranges for which practical application is intended. 

Come open season on big game in their home 
state, hunters favoring the shotgun merely change 
loads to match the game hunted. For deer, wild hog, 
and bear hunting, the change is to buckshot, rifled 
slug, or a combination of the two types of loads. 

Unfortunately, many shotguns do not handle 
buckshot or rifled slugs well. Sooner or later, the 
shotgunner who elects to utilize his shotgun as a 
substitute for a big game rifle suddenly becomes 
acutely aware of its basically erratic performance, 
and especially so when the chosen load is size 00 
buck shot, or when he shoots rifled slugs without 
the aid of a rear sight. 

Until invention of the rifled slug, a shotgun was 
never a serious rival to a rifle for the taking of big 
game. The original design and purpose of the shot- 
gun was to fire a pattern of shot in spray effect, 
primarily at flying feathered game. From the early 
days of the shotgun, a small bead front sight has 
been incorporated close to muzzle as an aid to ac- 
curate pointing, but no rear sight has been provided. 
The wide shot pattern and long shot string are 
supposed to take care of minor errors in gun point- 
ing. 

To aim his weapon, the shotgunner has tradition- 
ally looked across center of gun breech and slightly 
above it for sighting plane, with his face receiving 
needed support and maintained eye alignment from 
a gunstock comb of correct thickness and height. 

As with yesteryear users, many a shotgunner of 
today mistakenly believes that his shotgun shoots 
to point of aim, a belief bolstered by his ability 
to make frequent kills of feathered game, rabbits, 
and squirrels. Actually, very few shotguns shoot to 
point of aim. Most place the shot pattern center 
high or low, right or left, or in one of the combina- 
tions. The reason they make consistent kills is 
because of the large pattern of small shot. 


Shotgun barrel choke boring and the number of 
shot in the load determine the density of the shot 
pattern. 


Despite the normally large pattern of shot 
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delivered to the target, it is still easy to miss with 
a shotgun. Proper cheeking of the shotgun comb 
is critical, and difficult to do the same way for 
every shot. On a hurried shot, an error of only 
¥%4-inch in eye position and related barrel axis will 
give aiming error of at least 1 foot at 40 yards! 
Even so, a large and dense shot pattern will some- 
times compensate for minor error in aim. 

It is when the shot size is large, and patterns 
notably poor, that missing most frequently occurs. 
This is especially true when using shotshells loaded 
with size 00 buckshot for deer. 

Relative game stopping and killing power of the 
No. 1 size buck over size 00 increases with the 
likelihood of more No. 1 size shot hitting the target 
than size 00. 

Shocking power goes up in ratio to the number 
of hits—instead of two striking pellets having twice 
the shock power of one pellet, they would have 
four times as much as a striking team, three pellets 
about 12 times as much, and four pellets about 
24 times as much. That’s combined pellet shocking 
energy, correctly applied! 

Seldom does a deer or other big game animal 
go down and stay down from being hit by a single 
buckshot pellet. It has happened, but is not usual. 

Back about 1955, a deer hunter in New Jersey 
(where only shotguns are legal for deer hunting) 
home-brewed some sensationally effective deer 
loads. 

Home-cast size 000 (.36 caliber equivalent) buck- 
shot were substituted in commercial loads of size 
00 buckshot, the largest commercial buckshot size 
then available. By eliminating midshell paper wads, 
the experimenter found he could cram 10 perfectly 
formed size 000 buckshot in neat, tight, crisscrossed 
layers inside a standard 2%4-inch 12 gauge shell. 

In firing tests, the specially-tailored buckshot 
loads regularly placed seven to all 10 of the 000 
size pellets inside a 30-inch circle at 40 yards. That’s 
good performance for a shotgun firing large size 
buckshot! 

Best results were obtained from shotguns with 
modified choke, without a selective choke muzzle 
attachment. 


Since size 000 buckshot are not commercially 
available in bulk packaging, similar experimental 
loads can be made by emptying the smaller 00 buck- 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
shot from factory loaded 234-inch shells, and sub- 
stituting 10 pellets of size 000 shot. The pellets 
must be tightly packed crisscross fashion, with a 
fresh top wad and firmly rerolled factory crimp. 

Anyone who already reloads in 12 gauge ean make 
up a batch of the potent buckshot loads in less than 
an hour. 

Probably inspired by gun magazine reports on 
the success of the New Jersey shooter’s experi- 
ments, a group of Orlando deer hunters carried out 
their own experiments, about 1967-68, and devel- 
oped a workable modification, using the then more 
readily available 00 and 0 sizes of buckshot. 

A thin, longitudinally corrugated, plastic crimp 
tube, 2.28 inches in length, later named the Crimp 
Cert, was slipped inside a standard Hi-Skor 700X 
powder-loaded 12 gauge 2%4-inch case cut back 
to 2 7/16-inch length. An over-powder plastic Air- 
Wedge type wad was used to create a 9/16-inch wad 
column. 

Before the first layer of two size 00, or optional 
choice of three size 0, shot was packed, a pinch of 
fine sawdust (fir) was placed in the shell tube to 
cushion the shot and fill the voids between the pel- 
lets. With layer of shot in place, the sawdust in the 
spaces between the nested shot was lightly tamped 
down with a \%-inch diameter dowel, to compress 
the filler around each pellet and prepare the stage 
for insertion of another layer of fine sawdust and 
another layer of buckshot pellets. 

After three layers of shot had been loaded and 
individually tamped down in their sawdust beds, an 
8-segment Lee-type crimp starter and crimper was 


Two five-shot strings with rifled slugs gave this 
accuracy at 50 yards with an adjusted peep sight. 
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used to pull the mouth of the loaded shell to a 
small opening diameter. In finished form, a loaded 
shell was again standard, chamberable length, but 
characterized by extension of the corrugated, 
crimped insert above the shell tube, in the manner 
of the drawstring closing of a laundry bag. 

In both range testing and hunting, excellent re- 
sults were obtained. The corrugated plastic sleeve 
insert helped each buckshot load remain relatively 
unseparated over the first few yards of firing, with 
resultant good patterning at target. 

Today’s commercial buckshot-loaded shotgun 
shells are far superior to yesteryear factory load- 
ings, primarily because of better wads and use of 
filler material as protection to individual pellets, 
plus, of course, the moistureproof, nonswelling 
properties of the modern plastic shell tube. 

Whether the described home-concocted buckshot 
loads are better than today’s standard factory load- 
ings is something the experimentally-inclined shot- 
gunner must determine for himself, by extensive 
testing. 

Many who use a shotgun for deer hunting put 
their hopes in rifled slugs. Measuring close to .70 
caliber and weighing a full ounce, a 12 gauge rifled 
slug delivers a hard wallop to any object it hits— 
whether close to the gun or 100 yards distant. 
Firing also imparts heavy recoil to the shoulder 
of the shooter. 

A rifled slug flies relatively straight on target 
course (except for the trajectory curve common 
to all powder-launched missiles) because of its 
static balance and the influence of its heavy nose 
end, the weight forward being accentuated by a 
deep, thin-walled hollow base. In flight, a rifled slug 
goes through the air like a sock with its toe filled 
with sand, the heavy toe forward. 

On impact there is rapid expansion of the already 
large projectile. On game, large hole entry results 
in fast, extensive tissue destruction. Under 100 
yards, a 12 gauge rifled slug has considerably more 
stopping or killing power on big game than a .30-30 
caliber rifle bullet, despite much lower velocity. 

Although given so-called “rifling” (helical grooves 
around circumference), a rifled slug does not de- 
velop the fast spin that characterizes a rifle bullet 
in flight. However, tests by Winchester’s ballistics 
experts have determined a very slight spin does 
develop—about one turn each 24 feet of travel— 
and, in their opinion, this helps slugs give maximum 
accuracy. 

To meet widespread demand, Remington, Ithaca, 
Browning, High Standard, and other leading shot- 
gun makers now market special models tailored 
to bring out the potential accuracy of rifled slugs, 
and have also made available specially bored bar- 
rels that can be interchanged on shotguns already 
owned, 

Most of the special slug shooting shotgun barrels 
are bored improved cylinder choke or very close io 
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it, because firing tests indicated that rifled slugs in- 
variably shoot most accurately from a shotgun bar- 
rel of fairly open choke boring. 

All of the special slug barrels come with installed 
open-style, escalator-step, adjustable rear sight and 
contemporary front sight. But the best rifled slug 
and buckshot performance from these special mod- 
els, as well as from a shotgun already owned, ac- 
crues from installation of an adjustable receiver 
peep sight. 

Whether the shotgun normally throws slugs or 
buckshot patterns high, low, or in some wild com- 
bination, the point of impact can be changed by 
needed directional adjustment of a rear sight. 

You can get a receiver peep sight for almost any 
make and model of pump or autoloading shotgun— 
including old Winchester models 12, 97, and 50; 
Ithaca 37; Remingtons 11 and 11-48; Savage-Stevens 
types 620 and 775; and the old model Browning 
Auto-5, 

Excellent examples are to be found in the Lyman 
53C, Williams FP, and the old Redfield MS-SG and 
RE-SG peep sight models. 

All have the desirable feature of either complete 
or partial removal of sight from a small permanently 
installed base on side of shotgun receiver when one 
wishes to again convert the shotgun to feathered 
game application. 

Most shotguns will not require a higher front 
sight when installation of a rear peep sight is made, 
but a notable exception is the Winchester model 12 
pump. The Ithacas, Remingtons, 97 Winchesters, 
and the square-sterned Brownings and streamlined 
receiver autoloaders generally do not require a 
higher front sight. Your receiver peep sight sup- 
plier can give you specific technical advice, as will 
the National Rifle Association if you are a member. 

In using a receiver peep sight on a shotgun, one 
sights-in with the usually furnished screw-in aper- 
ture disc, then removes it and uses the large housing 
peep hole for fast aim when deer hunting. 

A 1X magnification scope sight is optional, but 
will require accurate positioning on shotgun, pre- 
cise adjustment, and prior field use familiarity. Also, 
the heavy firing recoil common to rifled slug and 
buckshot loads can be hard on scope and mount. 
Installation is usually unsatisfactory if the shotgun 
receiver is aluminum alloy instead of steel. 

I personally prefer a receiver peep sight on a 
shotgun firing rifled slugs or buckshot loads. 

Gravitational “drop” of a 12 gauge rifled slug 
fired from a horizontally positioned shotgun barrel, 
without any tied-in sight adjustment compensation, 
figures close to 44-inch 25 yards from the muzzle, 
2% inches at 50 yards, 5*49 inches at 75 yards, and 
10%» inches at 100 yards. 

The NRA’s technical staff recommends sighting- 
in 12 gauge rifled slugs at a range of 50 yards from 
muzzle, so that, with adjusted rear sight, slugs 
group 2 to 214 inches above point of aim at that 
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A Williams FP model receiver peep sight, above, 
mounted on shotgun to be used with rifled slugs 
for such game as deer, wild hog and black bear. 


distance, With such established point of impact, the 
slugs should group 1%, inches high at 25 yards, 
hit \-inch high at 75 yards, be “dead on” target 
at a little over 80 yards, and only 2 to 2% inches 
low at 100 yards. 

It is important that you use the same brand of 
slugs for hunting that you used for sighting-in, and 
the same choke, if the shotgun has a selective choke 
attachment. 

Once a shotgun with installed rear peep sight has 
been correctly sighted-in for use with rifled slugs, 
what about mixing buckshot loads with slug loads 
in loading magazine? 

In first 50 yards of travel, a 12 gauge rifled 
slug, as mentioned, drops 2'49 inches below the 
horizontal line of the muzzle. A load of No. 1 buck- 
shot will have dropped 5%, inches in the same 
distance, a difference in drop of 3%, inches. But 
since the slug shooter has sighted-in his shotgun 
with rifled slugs, so that the slugs group about 2 
inches above point of aim at 50 yards, the estab- 
lished line of sight will take care of approximately 
half of the gravitational drop of the load of buck- 
shot, and the pattern of the buckshot load will cover 
any further existing error. 

In essence, it can be said that the two loads can 
be expected to have common grouping up to 50 
yards range, when the shotgun is sighted-in so that 
rifled slugs group 2 inches above point of aim at 
50 yards. 

Buckshot have little practical application for 
deer hunting beyond 50 yards range. Although the 
heavy shot can travel many, many yards farther, 
they lose velocity fast. Since buckshot depend on 
sustained velocity, combined with their own weight, 
to penetrate deeply, there is apt to be more wound- 
ing than killing on long-range shots, and shot pat- 
tern virtually nonexistent. For shots beyond 50 
yards, the shotgun user should rely on rifled 
slugs. @ 
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there are abundant hunting, 

fishing, and other outdoor 
recreation opportunities on these 
82,000 acres located practically 

in Jacksonville’s back yard 


Nassau 


Wildlife 


Management 
Area 


By FRANK SMITH, JR. 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


HE Nassau Wi.puire MANAGEMENT AREA, located 
Te Nassau County, offers the northeast Florida 
sportsman a place to hunt, fish, camp, boat and just 
plain enjoy the outdoors within a 15-minute drive 
of Jacksonville. The recreationist visiting a portion 
of this area might assume he is in one of the most 
remote and picturesque portions of the state. Only 
occasional low-flying aircraft from nearby Jackson- 
ville International Airport remind the visitor of his 
close proximity to a large metropolitan area. 

An ideal location for the busy city dweller to 
find a few pleasant hours in the outdoors, the Nas- 
sau Area is made available for public recreation 
through the cooperation of ITT Rayonier, Inc., 
Container Corporation of America, Continental Can 
Company, St. Regis Paper Company, Gilman Paper 
Company, and Mr. E. B. Phillips. This area is a 
tribute to the fact that a majority of the industrial 
forest landowners in Florida are cooperating to in- 
sure the future of public outdoor recreation. 

The Nassau Area, comprising approximately 82,- 
000 acres, is a mixture of pine-palmetto flatwoods, 
gum-cypress swamp, hardwood hammock, and fresh 
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and brackish water marsh. The topography of the 
area is mostly flat and poorly drained, although a 
few moderately hilly upland areas are present. The 
area is drained on the north by the St. Mary’s River 
and its tributaries, and on the south by the Nassau 
River, Thomas Creek, Mills Creek, and Boggy 
Creek. All of the above streams are influenced by 
oceanic tides, and their lower reaches are considered 
one of the few relatively unspoiled estuarine areas 
along the northeast Florida coast. 

The area provides the sportsman with an op- 
portunity to hunt white-tailed deer, wild turkey, 
wild hog, gray squirrel, fox squirrel, quail, and 
numerous species of waterfowl. One unusual aspect 
of the area is its good fox squirrel population, a 
species which has reportedly been declining over 
much of its range in Florida. 

The deer and wild hog populations on the Nassau 
Area have remained fairly stable over the past 
several years. Hunters harvested an estimated 123 
deer and 30 hogs from the area during the 1973-74 
hunting season. The turkey population has declined 
on the area during the past several years, and only 
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20 birds were harvested last season. As a result 
of the declining population, the fall turkey season 
will be closed during 1974, but the area will offer 
the spring turkey hunter a good place to pursue his 
quarry. 

As are many Florida Wildlife Management Areas, 
Nassau is divided to allow both the “still hunter” 
and the “dog hunter” an opportunity to pursue his 
sport. Approximately 14,000 acres, in two smail 
areas located west of S.R. 115-A and east of Inter- 
state Highway 95, have been set aside for the “still 
hunter” to stalk his game during the general hunt- 
ing season. The remainder of the area, approxi- 
mately 68,000 acres, is open to dog hunting during 
the general season and the pursuit of fox, raccoon, 


NASSAV 


WILOLIFE MANAGEMENT AREA 
A PITTMAN- ROBERTSON PROJECT 


LAND OWNED BY 


ONIER INC., CONTAINER CORP OF AMERICA, 
CONTINENTAL Can CO. $T. REGIS PAPER co, 
GILLMAN PAPER CO. AND MA. €.0. PHILLIPS” 


FLA. GAME § FRESH WATER FISH COMM. 
COOPERATING 


Gray squirrels, on opposite page, are 
among game ainmals common on the 
Nassau. Special season for running rac- 
coon, above right, as well as bobcat and 
fox, gives the dog man a bonus of time 
afield. Major product of area is pulp- 
wood—thus, the many pine plantings. 


This is No. 5 in a series of articles on 
Florida Wildlife Management Areas. 
Mops and regulations on individual 
areas are available from regional 


offices and from the Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, 620 5S. 
Meridian Street, Tallahossee, Flor- 
ido, 32304. 
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and bobcat with dogs during a special July-through- 
October hunt. Additional hunting opportunities are 
provided by a small game hunt extending from the 
end of the general season through February 23, and 
a spring turkey hunt (gobblers only) during late 
March and early April 1975. 

The landowners of the Nassau Area are pulpwood 
products industries, and the main land use pattern 
on the area is timber production. Most of the pine 
flatwoods habitat on the area is managed for slash 
pine pulpwood production on a 30-year rotation. 
Very little timber harvesting is taking place in 
hardwood hammock or swamp habitat, however, 
and these habitat types are well dispersed over the 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

entire Nassau Area. The landowners have made 
several changes in forest management practices 
which make the area more compatible with the 
multiple-use concept of a wildlife management area. 
Reductions in the size of clearcuts, changes in the 
shape of clearcuts to increase edge effect, better 
dispersal of timber harvest operations, curtailment 
of hardwood site conversion to pine, good controlled 
burning programs, and the preservation of selected 
mast producing hardwood trees in clearcut areas 
are examples of alterations which have been made 
by the landowners to improve wildlife habitat. 

The Commission currently plants approximately 
17 acres, consisting of small food plots, firebreaks, 
and woods roads, twice a year with wildlife food 
crops including chufas, browntop millet, combine 
peas, wheat, oats, and rye grass. In addition, site 
preparation areas are periodically planted with Pen- 
sacola bahia grass, for supplemental turkey food, 
and bicolor lespedeza, a perennial leguminous shrub 
which produces high quality fall and winter quail 
food, 

Approximately 40 wood duck nesting boxes have 
been constructed and erected in habitat deficient in 
natural nesting cavities along the St. Mary’s River, 
the Nassau River, Mills Creek, Thomas Creek, and 
Boggy Creek. Mills, Thomas and Boggy Creeks, in- 
cidentally, are excellent locations for float trip 
waterfowl hunting. Such species as wood duck, blue 
winged teal, and green winged teal are abundant 
during the open season. 

In addition to providing a good hunting oppor- 


The St. Marys River, shown here, 
and its tributaries, offer good large- 
mouth bass, bluegill, and redbreast 
bream fishing. A February-March 
run of striped bass offers angler 
chance to catch 20-lb. “rockfish.” 


Photo By Laurence Rossignol 
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tunity, the area is also noted for its excellent fish- 
ing. For an unusual angling excursion, we recom- 
mend that the nimrod try the St. Mary’s or Nassau 
Rivers during February through March for good 
sized striped bass. These anadromous fish, which 
live primarily in salt water, travel up these fresh 
water streams once a year on a spawning excursion. 
During this period, an artificial minnow or live 
minnow bait can yield stripers up to 20 pounds. 

The two rivers and their tributaries are also 
noted for good fresh water black bass, bluegill and 
redbelly fishing, and are ideally suited for travel 
with a small fishing boat and outboard motor. For 
a scenic boating trip combined with a mess of bream 
or bass, we recommend either Thomas, Mills or 
Boggy Creek. 

Year-round camping facilities are available for 
the primitive camper who doesn’t mind pitching a 
tent or parking a camper and roughing it. Four 
campsites are located on the various rivers and 
streams dissecting the area, and all of them have 
good boat ramps within a few yards. 

The Orange Bluff Campsite, located on a high 
bluff overlooking the St. Mary’s River, offers scenic 
surroundings under majestic live oaks, a good boat 
ramp for fishing and boating, a free-flowing artesian 
well, and easy access to one of the still hunt areas 
offering good hunting. 

Persons utilizing campsites during the closed 
hunting season should remember that firearms are 
not permitted during this period, and campers are 
reminded to leave a clean campsite by depositing 
their refuse in the trash barrels provided. @ 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 
seceseeeesee8 pounds or larger 
CHAIN PICKEREL 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
1% pounds or lorger 
SHELLCRACKER 


sensi 2 pounds or larger 


ee 2 pounds or larger 
REDBREAST 


ee re 1 pound or larger 


TO BE ELIGIBLE... 

all fish must have been taken from the 
fresh waters of the State of Florida, on 
conventional tackle, with live or artificial 
bait, in the presence of at least one witness. 
The catch must have been weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp, tackle shop, or 
similar establishment, by the owner, man- 
ager, or an authorized employee. No cite- 
tion will be issued for a record-sized catch 
unless the fish wos preserved for exomine- 
tion. 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge to subscribers to FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magozine 
ond their immediate families who catch any of the listed freshwater fish 
of the prescribed minimum size. A citation for framing will be mailed 
to the applicant upon receipt of the following application form properly 
filled out and signed. Only those applications received within 90 days of 
the date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 
The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 


Address 
City Stote___...___ Zip No. 
Species. Weight. Length 


Ee 
I IG ccecensnenepeenrrerrenccaietns tices tntnaeeanseantmiceen tics 
Where Caught. 
Date Caught 


Catch Witnessed By. 


______ County 


Registered, Weighed By 
Signature of Applicant 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 
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HAPPY HALLOWEEN from MR. RACCOON 


Florida’s Silver Springs Photo 
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[_] CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Poste recent magazine 
label into space indi- 
cated, show change on 
form and mail. 


[_] NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


Fill out form at right 
and mail with payment. 


[_] RENEWAL 
Paste your last maga- 
zine address label into 
space indicated and 
mail with payment. 


(_] GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
Show recipient’s name 
and address in form, 
indicate gift signature, 
and mail with payment. 


Attach recent magazine address 
label here for renewal or change 


of address. 


please print or type 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Send check or money order to: 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magozine 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


[] 12 Issues $3.00 
[] 24 Issues $5.50 
[] 36 Issues $7.50 
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